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CHAPTER  I 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  PROBLEM  AND 
DEFINITION  OF  TERMS 


This  is  a follow-up  study  to  evaluate  the  effect- 
iveness of  the  business  training  received  by  the  grad- 
uates of  a small  suburban  high  school. 


DEFINITION  OF  TERMS  USED 

To  clarify  the  important  terms  used,  it  may  be  well 
to  define  each  of  them.  These  definitions  will  hold 
throughout  this  thesis. 

Suburban  high  school 

The  school  used  for  this  study  has  an  enrollment  of 
approximately  two-hundred  and  fifty  students  of  which 
fifteen  to  twenty  graduate  from  the  business  course  each 
year.  The  town  has  a population  of  thirty-five  hundred 
and  is  located  within  five  miles  of  two  very  highly  in- 
dustrialized areas  in  addition  to  being  only  fifteen 
miles  from  Boston. 

Business  course 

This  refers  to  the  type  of  training  necessary  for  the 
development  of  salable  skills  in  the  field  of  business. 
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Business  education 


This  refers  to  those  subject  matter  courses  offered 
in  addition  to  skill  courses  for  the  purpose  of  developing 
the  proper  attitudes  and  appreciations  of  the  functions 
of  business. 

THE  PURPOSE  OF  THE  STUDY 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  determine  the  kind  of 
business  training  necessary  in  this  suburban  area  which 
would  enable  the  graduates  to  attain  the  highest  possible 
degree  of  employability  and  in  addition  give  them  an 
adequate  appreciation  of  the  underlying  principles  of 
business.  It  would  seem  that  the  youth  of  today  is  not 
given  sufficient  consideration  as  to  the  values,  training, 
and  understandings  that  they  should  derive  from  business 
education. 

Studies  have  been  made  of  vocational  business  educa- 
tion offered  in  high  schools  by  means  of  surveys  of  high 
school  curricula.  Other  studies  have  been  made  through 
determining  from  local  business  men  the  calibre  of  work 
they  expect  from  the  average  high  school  graduate  and 
suggestions  as  to  the  degree  of  training  that  should  be 
given  or  the  type  that  should  be  more  thoroughly  stressed 
in  order  to  attain  a higher  efficiency.  Probably  the 
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most  significant  studies  have  been  made  by  soliciting  the 
opinions  of  the  graduates  themselves  as  to  the  relative 
merits  of  the  training  received.  This  study  is  one  of 
that  type.  A canvass  will  be  made  of  the  graduates  of 
the  business  training  course  who  are  currently  employed 
in  the  field  of  business.  From  the  personal  reactions 
and  viewpoints  expressed  by  these  students,  it  is  hoped 
to  determine  the  value  received  from  their  study  of  the 
business  course  relative  to  the  effectiveness  of  this 
training  for  the  position  or  positions  held  since  grad- 
uation. This  study  will  also  embody  the  specific  benefits 
derived  from  these  courses  as  well  as  the  insufficiency 
of  this  training  in  particular  situations;  and,  also,  to 
determine  what  other  courses  not  received  would  have  been 
of  value  and  might  be  well  worthwhile  for  future  business 
course  graduates. 

There  are  business  education  curricula  in  high 
schools  today  that  seemingly  do  not  offer  adequate  train- 
ing in  skill  subjects  or  fail  to  provide  the  necessary 
background  that  will  enable  the  students  to  better 
appreciate  accepted  business  practice.  The  functions  of 
business  and  industry  today  have  been  undergoing  rapid  and 
marked  development.  Such  trends  also  require  the  necessary 
changes  in  the  training  of  workers  who  are  to  take  their 
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places  in  this  ever-changing  business  world  that  now 
embraces  such  tremendous  increases  in  mass  production.  In 
this  light,  graduates  are  questioning  the  adequacy  of  the 
present  business  training  received,  training  that  generally 
has  not  been  materially  changed  in  recent  years  or  revised 
to  meet  the  present  day  demands  of  the  business  world. 

It  is  hoped  this  study  will  elicit  from  the  graduates, 
suggestions  that  might  possibly  improve  the  courses  of 
study  now  offered  as  well  as  tentatively  provide  a basis 
for  reorganizing  the  entire  curriculum  to  serve  better 
the  vocational  education  student. 

The  growing  importance  of  business  education  is 
vividly  brought  out  by  a recent  publication  issued  by  the 
Vocational  Education  Division  of  the  United  States  Office 
of  Education  in  1945  ^ The  following  paragraph  indicates 
the  developing  importance  and  popularity  of  business 
training  on  a national  scale: 

v 

Business  education  makes  an  important  contri- 
bution to  the  general  education  program  of 
most  junior  high  schools,  and  serves  annually 
an  estimated  25  per  cent  of  the  approximately 
7,000,000  students  enrolled  in  public  and 
private  senior  high  schools.  In  some  communities 
50  to  60  per  cent  of  all  high  school  students  are 
taking  at  least  one  business  course. 


^U.S.  Office  of  Education,  Vocational  Education  in  the 
Years  Ahead.  A report  of  a Committee  to  study  PostTWar 
Problems  in  Vocational  Education.  Washington,  D.  C.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  1945,  p.  211.  (Information  secured 
from  unpublished  copy. ) 
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The  relative  importance  of  workers  in  the  clerical, 
sales,  and  kindred  occupations  in  the  total  employment 
picture  is  such  as  to  demand  serious  study  and  consideration 
to  the  type  and  degree  of  training  that  will  insure  the 
success  of  these  workers* 

The  following  figures  have  been  taken  from  the 
United  States  Census  Report  of  19401  showing  the  standing 


of  the  major  occupational  groups  in  the  country: 


Employed  in  all  occupations 
Operatives  and  kindred  workers 
Clerical,  sales,  and  kindred 
workers 

Farmers  and  farm  managers 
Craftsmen,  farmers  and  kindred 
workers 

Proprietors,  managers,  and 
officials,  except  farm 
Professionals  and  semi-pro- 
fessionals 

Farm  laborers,  and  farm  foremen 
Domestic  service  workers 
Protective  service  workers 


45,166,083 
8, 252,277 

7,517,630 

5,143,614 

5,055,722 

3,749,287 

3,345,048 

3,090,010 

2,111,314 

681,543 


The  group  ranking  second  highest  in  this  occupational 
classification  was  clerical,  sales,  and  kindred  workers.  It 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  high  schools  to  train  the 
majority  of  these  people  for  successful  working  and  living 


careers* 


1U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Sixteenth  Census  of  the 
United  States:  1940.  Volume  III,  Part  I,  p.  75-80.  Table  58. 
"Detailed  Occupations  of  Employed  Persons  (except  on  emergency 
work)  1940."  Washington  D.  C.,  Government  Printing  Office, 
1943. 
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It  is  evident  that  in  the  present  day  business  world 

the  demands  for  this  type  of  worker  have  increased 

tremendously  and  consequently  the  task  of  the  high  school 

business  department  has  been  magnified  many  times  over* 

Anderson  and  Davidson  in  their  book  on  Occupational 

Trends^  have  analyzed  the  United  States  Census  figures 

over  a period  of  years  and  as  a result  the  following 

prediction  has  been  made  regarding  the  future  trends  in 

the  clerical  occupations: 

As  to  the  future,  with  the  increased  rate 
of  growth  in  man-hour  productivity  in  industry, 
and  with  every  prospect  for  production  to 
multiply  at  even  a faster  tempo,  there  is  the 
probability  that  the  machine  revolution  which 
already  released  about  a fourth  of  our  avail- 
able labor  force  from  manual  forms  of  toil 
will  continue  to  make  demands  on  the  time  of 
a relatively  smaller  number  of  the  total  work- 
ing population.  This  will  release  even  more 
persons  for  trade,  finance,  service  and 
clerical  occupations.  That  some  of  them  will 
be  needed  in  these  occupations  is  indicated  by 
the  situation  now  confronting  industry  — the 
growing  necessity  of  moving  its  goods  in  the 
hands  of  final  consumers.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, it  is  reasonable  to  anticipate  that 
the  number  of  clerks  of  the  semi-skilled, 
machine  operator  type  will  continue  to  in- 
crease more  rapidly  than  the  rate  of  growth  of 
all  gainful  workers. 

A highly  respected  prediction  relative  to  the  probable 


^Anderson,  Hobson  Dewey  and  Davidson,  Percy  E.,  Occupa- 
tional Trends  in  the  United  States.  Stanford  University, 
California,  Stanford  University  Press,  1940. 
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growth  of  clerical  occupations  is  made  in  the  Educational 
Policies  Commission  Report,  Planning  For  All  American  Youth. 
The  Commission  lists  the  clerical  area  of  job  opportunities 
as  one  in  which  there  is  apt  to  be  further  expansion  and 
training.  The  responsibility  for  the  successful  training 
of  workers  in  this  field  is  primarily  that  of  business 
education.  To  meet  this  challenge  high  schools  must  pre- 
pare their  curricula  in  order  to  benefit  the  student  to  the 
fullest  possible  extent. 

The  effectiveness  and  adequacy  of  high  school  business 

course  graduates  has  been  critically  attacked  in  recent 

years.  In  Education  For  Work  is  found  the  following 

quotation  relative  to  this  condition: 

a considerable  number  of  principals 

reported  that  many  business  graduates  are 
not  employable  at  the  going  rate  for  begin- 
ners — the  range  here  was  from  0 to  100  per 
cent,  with  17  out  of  58  principals  reporting 
that  at  least  60  per  cent  of  their  pupils 
were  not  employable  at  the  going  rate  for 
beginners.  Principals  were  also  asked  what 
percentage  of  the  pupils  who  undertake  the 
work  required  in  your  business  courses  will 
probably  require  so  much  personal  supervision 
as  to  make  it  unprofitable  for  an  employer 


^•Planning  For  All  American  Youth.  Educational  Policies 
Commission,  National  Education  Association  of  the  United 
States,  1944* 

2 

Norton,  Thomas  Lowell,  Education  For  Work.  New  York  and 
London,  The  Regent’s  Inquiry,  The  McGraw-Hill  book  company, 
1938. 
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to  hire  them?  Here  the  range  was  also  from 
0 to  100  per  cent,  with  37  out  of  50  replying 
that  over  100  per  cent  of  the  pupils  were  in 
this  class. 

In  the  publication  Vocational  Training  Problems  When 

The  War  Ends , J.  C.  Wright,  Assistant  Commissioner  of 

Vocational  Education,  United  States  Office  of  Education 

makes  the  following  statement 

approximately  13,000  public  high  schools 

offer  a commercial  course  in  which  100,000,000 
are  enrolled  in  typewriting  and  approximately 
750,000  pupils  in  shorthand  and  bookkeeping. 
Unfortunately,  however,  less  than  50  per  cent 
of  those  who  complete  a commercial  course  are 
sufficiently  well-trainsd  to  meet  the  minimum 
employment  standards  of  business  and  government. 

The  training  in  a majority  of  the  public 
schools  offering  commercial  courses  is  limited 
to  the  elementary  skills  in  typewriting  and 
shorthand.  These  beginning  courses  are  not 
supplemented  by  the  specialized  vocational 
training  which  is  necessary  to  prepare  com- 
petent office  workers.  This  inefficient 
situation  exists,  largely,  because  of  the 
lack  of  local  and  state  supervision,  inade- 
quate teacher-training,  and  absence  of  well- 
defined  vocational  training  objectives  and 
standards. 

It  is  very  evident  that  the  training  offered  in  high 
schools  today  falls  far  short  of  the  standards  of  the  present 
day  business  world.  Under  such  conditions  high  school 
graduates  cannot  hope  to  successfully  meet  the  degree  of 


^Wright,  James  C.,  Vocational  Training  Problems  When  The 
War  Ends.  Washington  Government  Printing  Office,  1943. 

(U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  Vocational  Division,  leaflet  No. 12. 
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efficiency  that  is  expected  of  them.  If  the  school  admin- 
istrators  would  become  cognizant  of  this  condition  and 
take  the  proper  corrective  measures,  much  would  be 
acomplished  toward  better  business  training  on  the  high 
school  level. 

The  following  statement  by  Scott-*-  indicates  a general 

feeling  throughout  business  and  industry  relative  to 

desirable  traits  and  skills  demanded  of  their  employees: 

Business  men  feel  that  more  should  be  done  to 
develop  a sense  of  responsibility  in  the 

student a sense  of  loyalty  to  the  firm. 

Insofar  as  school  work  is  concerned  the  great- 
est emphasis  should  be  placed  on  business 
principles  in  order  to  give  the  student  the 
background  and  understanding  of  why  things  are 
done. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  growing  emphasis  that 

is  being  placed  on  general  office  ability  and  "know-how"  in 

addition  to  competency  in  general  office  skill.  The  follow- 

2 

ing  statement  in  an  occupational  study  by  Wiggin  brings  out 

this  fact  more  strongly: 

forty  out  of  forty-seven  concerns  in- 
dicated that  general  business  training  is  the 
most  efficient  for  the  work  done  in  their 


■^Florence  T.  Scott,  "What  Do  Employers  Say?"  Journal  of 
Business  Education. 

2 

Harold  A.  Wiggin,  "Specific  Training  For  Occupational 
Opportunities  in  Rhode  Island,"  The  Balance  Sheet,  (Nov., 

1937),  p.  no. 
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offices.  Of  these  forty  concerns  sixteen 
desired  emphasis  on  shorthand  and  typewriting 
in  addition  to  general  business  training. 

In  a statement  of  general  summary  Wiggin  goes  on  to 

say: 

A sense  of  responsibility,  accuracy,  and  per- 
sonality are  the  most  important  personal 
qualifications  for  the  success  of  the  begin- 
ning office  worker The  demand  for  train- 

ed employees  in  the  clerical  occupations  is 

steadily  increasing employers  are  willing 

to  take  beginners  who  are  accurate  and  willing 
to  adapt  themselves. 

A survey  by  Crawford^  lists  rather  extensively  the 
specific  qualifications  that  are  necessary  prerequisites  of 
a good  secretary: 

the  entire  realm  of  office  procedures 

and  such  foundation  business  courses  as  arithmetic, 
banking,  bookkeeping,  business  law,  English, 
filing,  insurance,  spelling,  and  stenography; 
and  included  a number  of  skills  and  character- 
istics, requiring  tact,  self-control,  and 
initiative,  and  a knack  at  handling  office  sit- 
uations. 

It  is  generally  becoming  fact  that  the  office  worker 
must  have  more  desirable  qualifications  than  merely  skill  in 
shorthand  and  typewriting.  Personal  appearance,  social 
behavior,  personality  are  all  extremely  important  factors 
that  are  necessary  for  the  successful  worker  in  today’s 


^■Edward  I.  Crawford,  ”A  Survey  of  Training  Needed  by 
Secretaries,”  The  Journal  of  Business  Education.  (May,  1937) 

p.  9. 
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business  office.  In  a study  by  Place'*’  it  was  found  that 
twenty-eight  per  cent  of  executives  interviewed  considered 
proficiency  in  skills  and  general  office  procedure  most 
important  as  compared  with  thirty-one  per  cent  who  felt 
general  personality  and  appearance  was  most  important. 

Thirty  per  cent  felt  that  these  were  equally  important. 
Others  considered  general  intelligence,  loyalty,  and 
ability  to  get  along  with  people  as  being  important  in  a 
successful  office  worker. 

It  is  very  important  that  the  high  school  train  the 
student  for  the  type  of  position  available.  The  training 
of  too  many  students  for  positions  that  do  not  exist  is  as 
basically  unsound  as  training  insufficient  numbers  for 
available  positions.  A great  majority  of  business  course 
-graduates  of  present  day  high  schools  are  securing  positions 
in  the  field  of  distributive  occupations  and  yet  it  is 
evident  that  there  is  insufficient  high  school  training  in 

this  phase  of  business. 

2 

White  in  his  study  shows  the  relative  per  cent  of 

^Irene  Place,  "A  Study  of  Personal  Secretaries  in  Sixteen 
Communities,”  University  of  Michigan. 

2 

James  D.  White,  "Commercial  Instruction  and  Community 
Needs,”  The  Balance  Sheet.  (April,  1936),  p.  330. 
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workers  employed  in  six  major  types  of  business  positions 


The  fields  which  show  the  most  men  employed 
rank  as  follows: 


1.  Selling  service.* 4 9.50% 

2.  General  clerical 19.30 

3.  Executive 19.74 

4.  Accounting 7.86 

3.  Secretarial 1.75 

6.  Machine  operators 1.35 


The  fields  which  show  the  most  women  employed 
rank  as  follows: 


1.  Selling  service ..38.16% 

2.  Secretarial 26.95 

3.  General  clerical 15.37 

4.  Accounting 8.96 

5.  Machine  operator 7.55 

6.  Executive 3.11 


It  is  quite  evident  that  high  school  business  education 


must  make  adequate  provision  for  this  large  majority  that 
enter  the  field  of  selling  and  associated  distributive 
occupations.  Education  along  these  lines  has  been  greatly 


enhanced  by  federal  legislation  but  there  is  still  much  to 
be  done. 


The  evidence  clearly  indicates  that  the  field  of 
clerical  occupations  is  rapidly  expanding  and  with  the 
anticipation  of  a further  growth  of  industry  in  general,  an 
even  greater  importance  will  befall  this  type  of  worker. 

Such  a trend,  however  important  it  may  seem  to  the  industrial 
world,  is  doubly  important  to  school  administrators.  They 


are  faced  with  the  problem  of  training  their  students  in 
such  a manner  as  to  enable  them  to  take  their  places  in 
our  economic  society.  A problem  which  today  is  in  need  of 
deep  and  serious  thinking  and  one  which  is  in  greater  need 
of  action.  The  needs  of  business,  of  course,  will  vary 
in  different  sections  of  the  country.  If  the  schools  are 
to  efficiently  discharge  their  function,  there  must  be 
cooperation  and  understanding  between  business  men  and 
school  administrators.  Community  surveys  do  much  to 
assist  in  bridging  this  apparent  gap. 
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CHAPTER  II 


A STUDY  OF  SIMILAR  SURVEYS  AND 
COMMERCIAL  FOLLOW-UPS 


There  is  a challenge  to  those  in  business  education  to 
provide  a mode  of  training  that  will  satisfy  the  rapidly 
changing  needs  of  modern  society.  Economic  changes  in  these 
recent  years  have  made  the  work  of  the  schools  more  detailed 
and  specific. 

Job  opportunities  naturally  do  not  follow  any  distinct 

pattern  for  all  sections.  Haynes1  has  this  to  say: 

Nothing  can  take  the  place  of  the  local  survey. 

Business  opportunities  and  customs  in  individual 
sections  of  the  country,  in  metropolitan  centers, 
in  small  cities,  and  in  rural  communities  differ 
greatly.  The  local  survey  furnishes  pertinent 
data  upon  which  to  base  business  courses  and 
also  adds  to  the  respect  of  the  community  for 
business  education. 

Guidance,  vocational  training,  and  finding  the  most 
effective  methods  of  instruction  have  long  been  and  still  are 
the  basis  for  much  of  the  research  work  that  is  being  done. 

2 

The  results  of  such  research  are  characterized  by  Blackstone; 


Benjamin  R.  Haynes,  and  Jessie  Graham,  ’’Research  in 
Business  Education,’’  Published  by  C.C.  Crawford,  Los  Angeles, 
California,  p.  95. 

2 

E.  G.  Blackstone,  Abstracts  of  Certain  Studies  in  Business 
Education,  vol.  XIV,  p.  1. 
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Today  a teacher  who  is  not  able  to  understand, 
to  appreciate,  and  to  evaluate  research  pro- 
cedures is  thought  to  be  out  of  date.  So  many 
investigations  have  been  made  that  one  cannot 
read  any  educational  publication  without  run- 
ning across  references  to  them.  A complete 
file  of  commercial  education  research  would  in- 
clude over  a thousand  titles.  Of  course,  some 
of  the  studies  have  been  good,  and  some  have 
been  "not  so  good”  so  that  the  capable  teacher 
must  be  able  to  select  the  good  ones  from  the 
poor  ones  if  he  is  not  to  be  misled.  Certainly 
he  cannot  cast  aside  all  research  because  some 
of  it  is  poor,  any  more  than  he  can  cast  aside 
our  political  system  even  if  some  politicians 
are  less  than  perfect. 

Probably  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  of  follow-up  studies 
was  conducted  by  Burton.'1'  This  study  was  made  of  the 
commercial  graduates  of  the  high  school  of  V/ausau,  Wisconsin. 
Although  there  were  three  distinct  breakdowns  of  this 
survey,  the  one  of  primary  interest  pertains  to  the  business 
course  graduates. 

The  study  covered  a five  year  period  from  1930  to  1934, 
during  which  time  there  were  372  graduates.  These  were 
divided  into  four  classes:  girls  studying  stenography,  boys 
studying  stenography,  girls  studying  accounting,  and  boys 
studying  accounting.  The  desired  information  was  achieved 
through  the  medium  of  a comprehensive  questionnaire.  A 


^R.  J.  Burton,  ”A  Follow-up  Study  of  the  Graduates  of  the 
Graduates  of  the  Wausau,  Wisconsin  High  School,”  Masters 
Thesis,  1939,  University  of  Iowa. 
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few  of  the  pertinent  findings  are  listed  below: 


The  per  cent  of  studies  taken  that  were  found 
useful  on  the  job: 

Stenographic  Girls: 

Typewriting 67.5$ 

Ar  ithmentic 66.6 

Filing 56.2 

Shorthand 46.8 

Commercial  law 46.3 

Bookkeeping 44*5 

Economics 43.9 

Economic  Geography 37.7 

Chemistry 15 .7 

Accounting  Girls: 

Filing 100$ 

Typewriting 58.9 

Bookkeeping 63.5 

Arithmetic 58.5 

Shorthand 30 

Chemistry 22 

Commercial  law 19.9 

Economics 16.6 

Economic  Geography 15 

Stenographic  Boys: 

Arithmetic 100$ 

Typing 100 

Bookkeeping 85.6 

Economic  Geography 80 

Shorthand 71.3 

Commercial  Law 50 

Filing 50 

Accounting  Boys: 

Filing 72.5$ 

Arithmetic 65. 1 

Typing 53.2 

Commerc  ial  Law 50.9 

Bookkeeping 45.6 
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Shorthand 4 2.7% 

Economic  Geography 37.6 

Economics... 33 

Chemistry 26.8 

II  The  subjects  offered  but  not  taken  that  were 
needed  on  the  job: 

Stenographic  Girls: 

1.  Economics 

2.  Advanced  Bookkeeping 

3.  Commercial  Law 

4.  Filing. 

Accounting  Girls: 

1.  Shorthand 

2.  Filing 

3.  Commercial  Law 

4.  Economics 

Stenographic  Boys  did  not  need  any 
subjects  on  the  job  that  were  not 
taken. 

Accounting  Boys: 

1.  Shorthand 

2.  Filing 

3.  Chemistry 

4.  Economic  Geography 

5.  Commercial  Law 

6.  Advanced  Bookkeeping 

III  The  duties  on  the  job  that  were  most  frequently 
mentioned  were: 

Stenographic  Girls: 

1.  Typewriting 

2.  Filing 

3.  Dictation 

4.  Bookkeeping 

5.  Selling 


iss 


Accounting  Girls: 

1.  Typewriting 

2.  Selling 

3.  Bookkeeping 

4.  Filing 

5.  Posting 

Stenographic  Boys: 

1.  Typewriting 

2.  Billing 

3.  Filing 

4.  Posting 

5.  Selling 

Accounting  Boys: 

1.  Selling 

2.  Bookkeeping 

3.  Typewriting 

4.  Messenger 

5.  Filing 

IV  A number  of  graduates  reported  a need  for  the 
following  subjects  which  were  not  offered: 


Dictaphone 39 

Machine  Calculation 34 

Salesmanship 30 

Bus  iness  English 28 

Spelling. 15 

Office  Appliances  & Practice 13 

Filing 12 


Carver1  in  1940,  made  a study  of  the  graduates  of 
Panora  High  School  for  a five  year  period.  The  information 
was  obtained  through  personal  interview  of  any  graduate 


1Greta  M.  Carver,  "A  Follow-up  Study  of  The  Graduates  of 
Panora  High  School,"  Panora,  Iowa,  Master’s  Thesis,  Drake 
University. 
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during  this  period  who  had  taken  any  work  in  the  commercial 
department  of  the  high  school. 

In  contrast  to  the  study  by  Burton,  which  was  done 
in  an  industrial  area,  this  study  was  made  of  a school 
in  the  heart  of  the  agricultural  region  of  Iowa.  The 
curriculum  was  typical  of  small  schools  in  that  it  embodied 
only  shorthand,  typewriting,  and  bookkeeping. 

Among  the  findings  of  this  follow-up  study  it  is 
interesting  to  note  a few  of  those  that  are  pertinent  to 
our  situation. 

During  this  period  from  1935  to  1939  inclusive  the 
commercial  students  made  up  69.7  per  cent  (135  by  actual 
count)  of  all  the  high  school  graduates.  It  was  found, 
however,  that  only  45,  or  33.6  per  cent  of  these  com- 
mercial students  had  worked  in  the  town  at  some  time  during 
the  five  year  period  and  at  the  time  the  survey  was  made 
only  20,  or  14.9  per  cent  were  working  in  town.  These 
findings  appear  very  significant  in  relation  to  the  number 
of  commercial  students  trained. 

It  was  found  that  41.9  per  cent  of  all  commercial 
graduates  went  on  to  higher  education  which  indicated 
that  a large  number  felt  that  the  high  school  training 
was  not  sufficient  to  enter  the  vocation  they  desired. 
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The  type  of  occupation  engaged  in  was  requested  with 
the  results  showing  that  12.6  per  cent  of  the  graduates 
continued  their  education;  farming,  20.7  percent;  home- 
making,  15.6  per  cent;  public  service,  17  per  cent; 
distributive  occupations,  12.6  per  cent;  office  work, 

9.6  per  cent  and  miscellaneous  occupations,  11.0  per  cent. 

Of  the  commercial  work  studied  in  school,  25.4  per  cent 
found  typing  useful  vocationally,  16.9  per  cent  for  per- 
sonal use,  and  57.5  per  cent  found  it  of  no  value.  Short- 
hand was  used  vocationally  by  33.3  per  cent  as  against 
66.7  per  cent  who  did  not  use  it  at  all.  Those  using 
bookkeeping  for  vocational  purposes  were  15.4  per  cent, 
for  personal  use  5.1  per  cent,  and  79.5  per  cent  did  not 
use  it.  In  terms  of  total  percents,  64.3  per  cent  re- 
ported no  use  for  these  commercial  skills. 

Thompson-1-  conducted  a survey  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 

\ 

taining  the  necessary  data  as  to  the  number  of  jobs 
available  in  the  clerical  and  distributive  fields  to 
assist  in  the  guidance  of  the  students. 

The  survey  showed  that  there  were  twice  as  many 
women  as  men  engaged  in  bookkeeping  work  whereas  it  has 

• 

■^A.  W.  Thompson,  "A  Commercial  lob  Opportunity  Survey 
of  Auburn,  New  York,"  Master's  Thesis,  Syracuse,  New  York. 
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been  the  practice  of  the  schools  to  give  this  bookkeeping 
training  to  a larger  percentage  of  boys. 

The  largest  turnover  was  in  the  combination  bookkeeper- 
stenographer  type  of  worker.  The  high  school  prepares  no 
one  for  this  combination  type  job. 

The  Auburn  High  School  gives  adequate  training  to  its 
pupils  to  enable  them  to  secure  positions  in  the  general 
clerical  group,  but  the  school  should  develop  courses  of 
training  for  the  distributive  workers  if  it  desires  to 
train  its  pupils  in  the  field  offering  the  greatest  number 
of  openings  for  its  graduates. 

It  was  found  too  that  the  high  school  needed  to  give 
much  more  training  in  the  use  of  simple  office  machinery. 

Rittenhouse,1  in  1939,  made  a study  of  the  commercial 
graduates  of  the  high  school  at  Huntsville,  Texas  for  the 
purpose  of  measuring  the  results  of  commercial  instruction 
in  Huntsville  High  School  and  to  determine  the  needs  for 
the  enrichment  of  the  curriculum  to  prepare  better  commer- 
cial graduates  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  business  world. 

A questionnaire  check  sheet  was  used  to  elicit 

■^Pearl  B.  Rittenhouse,  "A  Follow-up  of  the  Commercial 
Graduates  of  the  Huntsville  High  School,”  Huntsville,  Texas, 
Master’s  Thesis,  Sam  Houston  State  Teachers  College. 
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information  from  100  of  the  133  graduates  who  elected  two 
or  more  commercial  subjects  during  the  period  from  1930 
to  1938. 

Of  the  findings,  several  are  appropriate  to  our 
present  situation.  The  graduates  derived  more  practical 
value  out  of  junior  business  training,  commercial  law, 
typewriting,  and  shorthand  than  any  other  commercial 
subjects  studies.  Many  graduates  felt  they  did  not  have 
a sufficient  number  of  commercial  subjects  in  high  school 
with  an  express  need  for  training  in  the  use  of  various 
office  machines.  Seventy-four  per  cent  of  the  graduates 
had  taken  training  beyond  the  high  school  level.  In 
general  the  graduates  seemed  satisfied  with  the  curriculum 
they  pursued  and  the  commercial  subjects  taken  were  of 
practical  value,  both  vocationally  and  non-vocationally. 

In  the  city  of  Cleveland,  Connor1  conducted  a study 
to  determine  to  what  degree  the  schools  were  meeting  the 
need  of  the  community. 

If  the  results  of  the  Cleveland  studies  have 
any  validity  at  all  for  the  rest  of  the 
country,  they  suggest  to  you  that  we  are  not 
training  in  the  public  schools  much  more 
than  a tenth  of  the  workers,  and  that  we  are, 


^W.  L.  Connor,  "The  Community  Background  of  the 
Commercial  Course  and  How  to  Understand  it,"  University  of 
Iowa,  Monograph  in  Education,  First  Series,  July  1926, 
pp.  136-144. 
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in  consequence,  failing  to  discharge  our 
obligations  both  to  young  people  and  to 
business;  and  the  fact  that  we  have  not, 
for  a long,  long  time  looked  into  the 
community  to  see  what  commercial  workers 
do  or  see  who  can  be  trained  to  do  the 
work.  We  are  still  standardizing  on  the 
basis  of  shorthand,  typewriting,  and  book- 
keeping courses  which  have  sunk  to  relative 
insignificance  in  the  total  commercial 
work. 

The  commercial  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of 
Evansville,  Indiana  made  a survey  in  which  it  was  in- 
dicated that  the  number  of  jobs  in  certain  major  fields 
show  a need  for  strong  skill-building  courses: 

The  vocational  or  skill-building  subjects  in 
business  education  still  have  an  important 
place  in  the  high  school  program.  A total 
of  1,635  employers  reported  that  they  will 
take  a new  employee  with  only  a high  school 
education.  One  hundred  eighty-four  more 
employers  said  they  would  be  satisfied  if 
their  employees  have  a grade  school  educa- 
tion. The  employer  should,  therefore,  be 
willing  to  take  the  high  school  graduate. 
Accordingly,  the  employers  who  do  not  de- 
mand more  than  a high  school  education  of 
employees  make  a total  of  1,819.  This  num- 
ber represents  83  per  cent  of  the  Evansville 
employers 

A survey  was  conducted  by  the  business  education 
department  of  the  Loveland  High  School  to  determine  the 


^Job  Opportunity  Survey,  "The  Report  of  a Survey  Made 
by  the  Commercial  Teachers  of  Evansville,  Indiana  Public 
Schools,"  South-Western  Publishing  Company,  Monograph 
No.  15,  p.  15. 
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needs  of  businessmen.  Eighty  of  one  hundred  survey  sheets 
were  returned  by  the  various  businessmen  in  the  town. 
Clerks  comprised  the  largest  body  of  workers  followed 
by  general  office  workers  and  bookkeepers.  Survey  results 
were  as  follows: 

Students  should  be  offered  more  office 
experience  and  given  responsibilities. 

Experienced  workers  are  preferred  to  in- 
experienced workers. 

A cooperative  training  program  would  help 
bridge  the  gap  between  school  and  the 
first  job. 

No  special  speed  requirements  are  demanded 
of  general  office  workers  by  the  majority 
of  the  businesses.  Forty  words  a minute 
in  typing  was  checked  most  frequently  by 
those  desiring  a certain  speed  require- 
ment. 

The  most  important  duty  for  typists  in 
general  office  work  is  addressing  envelopes. 

Typing  letters  is  a close  second. 

The  majority  of  businesses  do  not  require 
a certain  speed  for  dictation  for  general 
office  work.  Those  checking  a specific 
rate  specified  80  words  a minute  as  the 
desired  speed. 

Of  the  various  work  habits  and  character 
traits  that  need  correcting  in  training 
office  workers,  the  character  traits  far 
outnumbered  the  work  traits. 

Many  of  the  businesses  in  the  city  indicated 
that  they  were  willing  to  participate  in  a 
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cooperative  training  program.^- 

o 

Perry  made  a study  of  the  graduates  of  Allen  High 
School,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  in  which  the  job  dis- 
tribution was  as  follows:  Five  hundred  and  twenty-eight 

were  clerical;  236  stenography  and  typewriting;  166  book- 
keeping; 214  retail  salesmanship;  and  42  miscellaneous. 
From  this  it  was  concluded  that  the  graduates  do  secure 
employment  and  generally  yearly  increases  in  salary  are 
realized. 

The  findings  of  a survey  by  White^  in  which  he 

attempts  to  ascertain  the  appropriateness  of  the  training 

with  which  students  are  equipped  to  go  out  on  an  initial 

position  are  as  follows: 

It  was  found  that  about  13.5  per  cent  of  the 
workers  in  the  larger  offices  have  use  for 
shorthand,  while  75  per  cent  of  the  small 
office  employees  use  it.  In  the  larger 
offices  8.52  per  cent  needed  bookkeeping 
specifically  in  their  work,  while  in  the 
small  office  55.7  per  cent  find  use  for  it. 


■^Gertrude  A.  Bates,  "Improvements  of  Business  Instruc- 
tion Through  a Survey,"  The  Balance  Sheet,  vol.  XXVIII, 
p.149. 

2Ruby  V.  Perry,  "After  Graduation  - What?"  The  Balance 
Sheet,  vol.  XVIII,  pp.  400-401. 

3james  D.  White,  "Commercial  Instruction  and  Community 
Needs,"  The  Balance  Sheet,  vol.  XVTI,  p.  350. 
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In  a study  by  Searle1  of  the  graduates  of  Utica  Free 
Academy  from  1942  through  1945,  it  was  clearly  indicated 
from  the  responses  that  a greater  percentage  of  the 
graduates  have  shown  a need  for  more  specific  training 
for  a job. 

These  studies  and  surveys  have  shown  a definite 
need  for  thorough  training  in  a variety  of  business 
positions.  Our  changing  economy  coupled  with  changing 
methods  and  procedures  constantly  provide  a challenge  to 
the  business  educators  charging  them  with  the  responsibility 
for  the  proper  training  of  our  high  school  graduates. 
Teachers  should  be  cognizant  of  the  requirements  of  busi- 
ness in  planning  the  instruction  of  the  students.  "It 
is  vitally  essential,  of  course,  for  a teacher  to  know 
thoroughly  what  he  teaches  but  he  can  never  know  the 
true  value  of  what  he  teaches  until  he  knows  what  really 
happens  to  that  instruction  in  the  lives  of  his  students 
both  while  they  remain  in  school  and  after  they  have 
left  school."2 

^Ora  Searle,  "How  Our  Commercial  Graduates  of  Utica 
Free  Academy  Are  Employed." 

Lomax,  "Surveying  Your  Graduates  and  Dropouts," 

Journal  of  Business  Education.  May  1937. 
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CHAPTER  III 


PROCEDURES  USED  IN  GATHERING  THE  DATA 


In  the  permanent  record  files  of  the  high  school  were 
found  the  names  of  the  forty-four  students  who  had  taken 
a strictly  business  education  course  during  the  period 
from  1941  through  1945.  There  were  many  other  students 
who  had  taken  some  business  courses  but  these  were  not 
considered. 

The  addresses  of  the  graduates  were  taken  from  the 
permanent  record  cards.  Many  of  them  were  incorrect, 
however,  through  the  cooperation  of  friends,  relatives, 
and  other  graduates  the  proper  addresses  were  obtained. 

When  deciding  upon  the  method  of  collecting  the 
data  both  the  personal  interview  and  the  questionnaire 
were  considered.  The  author  would  have  preferred  to 
gather  the  information  by  interview  but  being  located 
too  far  distant  from  the  graduates  it  was  necessary  to  use 
a questionnaire.  See  Page  29. 

In  setting  up  the  questionnaire  an  attempt  was  made 
to  conform  to  standards  required  of  a good  questionnaire. 

In  its  original  form  it  was  presented  to  the  research 
class  at  Boston  University  for  suggestions  and  corrections. 
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"Forms  and  questionnaires  are  not  too  difficult  to  prepare 
if  those  preparing  them  will  keep  two  things  in  mind: 
first,  that  the  forms  be  as  brief  as  possible;  second, 
that  they  should  be  as  simple  as  possible.  Questions 
listed  on  forms  should  be  objective  in  nature;  otherwise 
answers  cannot  be  tabulated.  It  is  much  better  to  use 
questions  that  can  be  answered  merely  by  checking  lists 
of  occupations,  duties,  requirements,  or  pieces  of 
equipment,  than  to  require  the  writing  in  of  answers."1 

The  revised  questionnaire,  together  with  a personal 
letter  (see  appendix)  and  self-addressed  envelope,  was 
mailed  to  the  forty-four  graduates. 

Twenty-seven,  or  61.3  per  cent,  of  the  questionnaires 
were  returned. 


■^R.  G.  Walters,  "The  Community  Survey,"  So uth-We stern 
Publishing  Company,  Monograph  No.  58,  p.  11. 
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COPY  OF  THE  QUESTIONNAIRE  SENT  TO  44  GRADUATES 


Please  Read  Questions  Thoroughly 


1.  Underscore  each  of  the  following  subjects  that  you 
studied  when  in  high  school: 


Shorthand  I 
Shorthand  II 
Transcription 
Typewriting  I 
Typewriting  II 
Bookkeeping  I 
Bookkeeping  II 
Office  Practice 


Business  Arithmetic 
Business  Law 
Business  English 
Machine  Training 
Jr.  Bus.  Training 
Spanish 
Other  


2.  Which  of  these  subjects  have  you  used  in  your  present 
position  or  positions  you  have  held? 


3.  Did  you  attend  a business  college  after  graduation 

? How  long  did  you  attend  

Was  this  because  you  felt  that  your  high  school 
training  was  insufficient ? 


4.  Do  you  think  that  the  high  school  could  offer  train 
ing  that  would  make  it  unnecessary  for  students  to 
obtain  further  instruction  in  the  business  skills 

? 


5.  List  below  the  courses  taken  in  high  school  which  you 
found  to  be  of  most  value  to  you.  Write  these  in  the 
order  of  their  value. 
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6.  List  those  courses  which  you  believe  were  of  no 
particular  value  to  you.  Please  do  not  hesitate 
to  conmient  on  why  you  think  so. 


7.  What  type  of  office  machines  have  you  used? 


Adding  machine 
Addressograph 
Bookkeeping  machine 
Posting  machine 
Burroughs  calculator 
Monroe  calculator 
Comptometer 


Dictaphone 
Ediphone 
Mimeograph 
Multi graph 
Others 


8.  What  is  the  approximate  rate  of  shorthand  dictation 

required  to  handle  your  job  satisfactorily  

? 


9.  Approximately  how  fast  do  you  have  to  type  to  get 
along  satisfactorily  on  the  job 


10.  Do  you  feel  that  you  received  sufficient  training 
in  the  general  background  and  functions  of 
business  ? 


11.  Did  you  have  a course  in  personality  development 

? To  what  extent  was  it  of  value  in 

obtaining  a position  or  enriching  your  promotional 
opportunities? 


. 

. 
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12.  To  what  extent  do  you  think  cultural  training  could 
have  been  of  value  to  you.  (Music  appreciation, 
art  appreciation,  etc.) 


13.  What  type  of  position  do  you  now  have? 


CHAPTER  IV 


RESULTS  OF  THE  SURVEY 

Inasmuch  as  the  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  evaluate 
the  strength  and  weaknesses  of  the  present  business 
department,  graduates  were  asked  to  comment  on  the  courses 
from  the  standpoint  of  their  practical  value. 

Table  I,  Page  33,  shows  the  total  number  and  per- 
centage of  students  who  studied  the  courses  being  offered. 
The  entire  twenty-seven  answering  the  questionnaire,  or 
100  per  cent,  studied  shorthand.  Of  this  number  only  two 
did  not  study  advanced  shorthand.  Twenty-five,  or  92  per 
cent,  of  the  total  number  studied  transcription  while 
twenty-seven,  or  100  per  cent,  studied  both  typewriting 
and  bookkeeping.  Advanced  bookkeeping  was  taken  by  all 
but  two.  Office  Practice  was  taken  by  fourteen,  or  51 
per  cent,  and  junior  business  training  by  seventeen,  or 
63  per  cent.  Of  the  total  number  twenty-five,  or  92  per 
cent,  had  a course  in  business  arithmetic  and  fifteen,  or 
55  per  cent,  a course  in  business  law  while  seventeen,  or 
63  per  cent,  studied  Business  English  and  only  six,  or 
22  per  cent  studied  Spanish.  Science,  biology,  geography, 
and  history  were  the  subjects  studied  that  were  outside  the 
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TABLE  I 


NUMBER  AND  PERCENTAGE  OF  STUDENTS 
TAKING  COURSES  BEING  OFFERED 


Course 

Number 

Taking 

Course 

Percent 

Shorthand 

27 

100 

Typewriting 

27 

100 

Bookkeeping 

27 

100 

Transcription 

25 

92 

Business  Arithmetic 

25 

92 

Business  English 

17 

63 

Junior  Business  Trng. 

17 

63 

Business  Law 

15 

55 

Office  Practice 

14 

51 

^Spanish 

6 

22 

*This  has  recently  been  made  a required  course  for  the 
business  curriculum. 


business  curriculum. 

Table  II,  Page  35 » shows  the  number  of  graduates  who 
studied  the  subjects  offered  and  the  number  and  per- 
centage who  have  found  such  subjects  of  practical  value. 

Of  the  twenty-seven  graduates  who  studied  typewriting 
in  high  school,  twenty-six,  or  96.3  per  cent,  have  found 
it  to  be  of  practical  use.  Twenty- two,  or  81.5  per  cent, 
of  the  twenty-seven  graduates  studying  shorthand  have 
found  it  to  be  of  practical  value  while  ten,  or  40  per 
cent,  of  the  twenty-five  studying  transcription  have 
found  it  valuable.  Of  the  twenty-seven  graduates  studying 
bookkeeping,  fifteen,  or  55*5  per  cent,  found  it  useful 
and  eight,  or  57.1  per  cent,  of  the  fourteen  studying 
office  practice  found  it  of  use. 

Only  four,  or  23.5  per  cent,  of  the  seventeen  study- 
ing junior  business  training  found  it  to  be  of  any 
practical  value  in  their  work  and  of  the  twenty-five 
that  studied  business  arithmetic,  twelve,  or  48  per  cent, 
found  it  useful.  Five,  or  33.3  per  cent,  of  the  fifteen 
studying  business  law  found  it  of  practical  value  while 
twelve,  or  70.5  per  cent,  of  the  graduates  studying 
Business  English  found  it  valuable.  Those  who  studied 
Spanish  found  it  of  no  practical  value  whatever  in  their 
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TABLE  II 

PERCENTAGE  OF  STUDENTS  WHO  FOUND 
COURSES  OF  PRACTICAL  VALUE 


Course 

Number 

Taking 

Course 

Number 
Finding 
It  Useful 

Percent 

Typewriting 

27 

26 

96.3 

Shorthand 

27 

22 

81.5 

Bus.  English 

17 

12 

70.5 

Office  Practice 

14 

8 

57.1 

Bookkeeping 

27 

15 

55.5 

Bus.  Arith. 

25 

12 

48 

Transcription 

25 

10 

40 

Business  Law 

15 

5 

33.3 

Jr.  Bus.  Trng. 

17 

4 

23.5 

Spanish 

6 

0 

0 

ft 


business  life. 


It  is  interesting  to  note  the  comparatively  small 
number  of  graduates  who  felt  that  their  high  school  train- 
ing was  insufficient  in  regard  to  the  present  day  demands 
of  business.  Of  the  twenty-seven  graduates  six,  or 
22  per  cent,  felt  that  their  high  school  education  was 
not  adequate  and  they  needed  training  in  business  skills. 
Four  graduates  felt  that  they  needed  training  on  office 
machines  and  more  training  in  the  skill  subjects  than 
was  offered  in  high  school  in  order  to  be  able  to  feel 
fully  qualified  to  go  out  and  do  an  efficient  piece  of 
work.  Two  emphatically  stated  that  the  training  they 
received  was  not,  in  their  minds,  sufficient  to  enable 
them  to  obtain  satisfactorily  paying  positions  and  that 
in  order  to  attain  their  goal  of  a better  paying  initial 
position  they  found  it  necessary  to  acquire  further 
training  in  a business  college. 

The  graduates  were  asked  if  in  their  opinion  the 

high  school  could  offer  training  which  would  make  it 

« 

unnecessary  to  secure  further  instruction.  Ten,  or 
37  per  cent,  felt  that  the  high  school  could  not  adequately 
accomplish  this.  The  reasons  when  given  were  primarily 
to  do  with  the  curriculum  as  presently  set  up.  They 
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believe  that  a course  of  training  on  office  machines  is 
necessary  as  well  as  more  training  and  study  in  the  courses 
that  would  enable  them  to  better  comprehend  the  underlying 
functions  of  business.  One  that  was  mentioned  frequently 
was  more  thorough  training  in  the  functions  of  an  office 
and  general  office  procedure.  Teaching  methodology  came 
in  for  some  light  criticism  in  that  a few  felt  that  there 
was  too  much  waste  of  time  on  details  that  were  unimportant 
and  not  enough  stress  on  the  practices  that  would  be 
actually  required  in  the  majority  of  situations.  Another 
comment  that  was  made,  and  one  which  is  being  generally 
voiced  by  leading  business  educators  today,  was  that  the 
teachers  should  avail  themselves  of  more  up  to  date  office 
experience. 

The  subjects  offered  in  the  commercial  department 
were  evaluated  by  the  graduates  in  terms  of  their 
usefulness.  A value  of  four  was  given  to  each  first 
place  vote,  a value  of  three  to  each  second  place  vote, 
a value  of  two  to  each  third  place  vote  and  a value  of 
one  to  each  fourth  place  vote.  The  score  of  the  subjects, 
showing  the  number  of  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth 
place  votes  is  shown  in  Table  III.  See  Page  38. 

Typewriting  ranked  first  with  a score  of  seventy-two 
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TABLE  III 


HIGH  SCHOOL  COURSES  OF  MOST  VALUE 
AS  REPORTED  BY  GRADUATES 


Course 

Voted 

First 

Place 

Voted 

Second 

Place 

Voted 

Third 

Place 

Voted 

Fourth 

Place 

Score 

Typewriting 

7 

12 

4 

0 

72 

Shorthand 

7 

2 

12 

4 

38 

Bus.  Eng. 

7 

4 

3 

3 

49 

Bookkeeping 

5 

3 

2 

1 

38 

Bus.  Arith. 

0 

3 

2 

4 

14 

Trans. 

0 

3 

1 

1 

9 

Off.  Prct . 

1 

0 

1 

2 

8 

J.  B.  T. 

0 

0 

1 

1 

3 

Bus.  Law 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Spanish 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

TOTALS 

27 

27 

26 

17 

252 

and  shorthand  ranked  second  with  a score  of  fifty-eight 
while  Business  English  was  third  with  a score  of  forty- 
nine.  Although  each  of  these  three  subjects  received 
the  same  number  of  first  place  votes,  typewriting  received 
more  second  place  votes  and  thus  received  the  highest 
score.  Bookkeeping  ranked  fourth  with  a score  of  forty- 
eight  and  business  arithmetic  ranked  fifth  with  a score 
of  fourteen.  Sixth  place  in  the  graduates  evaluation 
was  transcription  with  a score  of  nine,  followed  by  office 
practice  with  a score  of  eight,  junior  business  training 
with  a score  of  three  and  business  law  with  one  point 
for  a score.  Spanish  seemed  to  be  of  no  practical  value 
to  any  of  the  graduates.  It  was  not  mentioned  by  one  of 
them  as  even  a fifth  or  sixth  choice. 

The  graduates  were  asked  to  list  those  courses  which 
they  felt  were  of  no  particular  value  to  them.  It  seemed 
that  there  was  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  graduates  to 
answer  this  question  for  there  were  quite  a few  that 
skipped  it.  There  were  very  few  who  felt  that  the  business 
subjects  they  had  studied  were  not  or  would  not  be  of 
value  to  them  at  some  time  or  other.  Typewriting  was  not 
mentioned  and  it  can  be  readily  assumed  that  the  study  of 
this  subject  proved  valuable  to  all  either  in  a business  or 
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personal  way.  Two  of  the  graduates  felt  that  business  lav; 
was  of  no  value  to  them  while  business  arithmetic,  short- 
hand, and  bookkeeping  were  each  mentioned  once.  Science, 
biology,  history  and  geography,  courses  outside  the  actual 
business  curriculum  were  mentioned  most  frequently.  The 
foremost  comment  relative  to  these  non-business  subjects 
was  that  whereas  such  courses  have  little  or  no  practical 
value  in  business  they  might  well  be  replaced.  This  does 
not  conform  to  the  author’s  opinion,  for  such  courses  do 
much  to  broaden  the  student.  The  only  required  course  of 
the  business  curriculum  that  the  greatest  number  of  grad- 
uates thought  to  be  of  little  or  no  value  was  Spanish. 

Nine,  or  approximately  thirty-three  per  cent,  felt  that  such 
a course  could  not  be  of  benefit  in  the  average  business 
office. 

In  addition  to  their  evaluation  of  the  accepted  skill 
subjects  the  graduates  were  questioned  as  to  whether  or 
not  they  felt  they  had  received  or  had  been  offered 
courses  that  would  give  them  a more  detailed  and  clearer 
understanding  of  business.  Courses  that  may  be  considered 
as  general  business  background  courses.  Of  the  twenty- 
seven  graduates,  eleven  or  approximately  41  per  cent, 
felt  that  for  the  type  of  position  that  is  usually  available 
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for  the  average  high  school  graduate  there  was  an  insuf- 
ficient amount  of  background  courses.  It  was  believed 
that  had  such  courses  been  studied,  orientation  in  the 
initial  position  would  have  been  easier  and  promotional 
opportunities  would  have  been  greatly  enhanced. 

Only  a very  small  number  of  the  graduates  had  studied 
or  taken  any  course  designed  to  aid  in  the  development  of 
a better  personality.  Personality  and  general  appearance 
are  extremely  important  factors  in  an  office  and  a know- 
ledge of  good  personal  habits  and  practices  is  an  invalu- 
able asset  to  the  office  worker.  There  was  no  course 
such  as  this  offered  by  the  high  school  and  those  that 
received  training  along  these  lines  did  so  at  a business 
college  or  some  other  institution. 

In  this  high  school  there  is  no  course  offering  train' 
ing  in  the  use  of  office  machines  although  some  training 
is  received  in  the  use  of  the  mimeograph.  With  business 
expanding  as  it  is  today,  the  modern  office  usually  re- 
quires several  types  of  machines  to  satisfactorily  carry 
out  the  daily  functions.  The  graduates  were  asked  to 
list  the  types  of  office  machines  they  were  required  to 
use  on  the  job.  The  tabulation  of  the  answers  is  found 
in  Table  IV,  Page  42.  Twenty-four,  or  88  per  cent,  of  the 
graduates  used  the  adding  machine  and  seventeen,  or  63  per 
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TABLE  IV 


MACHINES  USED  BY  GRADUATES  ON  THE  JOB 


Machine 

Number 

Using 

Machine 

Percent 

Adding  Machine 

24 

89 

Mimeograph 

17 

63 

Burroughs  Calculator 

13 

48 

Comptometer 

9 

33 

Monroe  Calculator 

8 

30 

Addressograph 

8 

30 

Bookkeeping  Machine 

7 

26 

Ediphone 

3 

19 

Dictaphone 

3 

11 

Billing  Machine 

3 

11 

Posting  Machine 

3 

11 

Frieden  Calculator 

1 

4 

Sound  Scriber 

1 

4 

cent,  used  the  mimeograph.  The  calculators  were  used  by 
twenty-one,  or  78  per  cent,  of  the  graduates.  Forty- 
eight  per  cent  had  used  Burroughs  while  the  other  30  per 
cent  had  need  for  a knowledge  of  the  Monroe  calculator. 
Seven,  or  26  per  cent,  used  a bookkeeping  machine  while 
three,  or  11  per  cent,  used  both  the  posting  and  billing 
machines.  The  comptometer  was  used  by  nine,  or  33  per  cent, 
and  the  ediphone  and  dictaphone  were  used  by  eight,  or 
30  per  cent.  The  Frieden  calculator  and  the  sound  scriber 
were  mentioned  in  one  instance. 

The  speed  at  which  one  must  be  able  to  take  dictation 
and  the  speed  at  which  one  must  be  able  to  typewrite  would 
naturally  vary  to  a certain  degree  relative  to  the  type 
of  office  or  the  type  of  concern  by  which  one  is  employed. 
From  the  replies  of  the  graduates  this  variation  is 
evident  although  the  average  speed  necessary  to  satis- 
factorily get  along  on  the  job  is  within  normal  expecta- 
tions. These  are  shown  in  Table  V,  Page  44.  Three 
replied  that  being  able  to  take  dictation  at  speeds  less 
than  eighty  words  per  minute  is  sufficient  as  against 
sixteen  who  need  a speed  of  eighty  to  one  hundred  words 
per  minute  and  three  who  require  a dictation  speed  in 
excess  of  one  hundred.  The  typewriting  speeds  reported 
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TABLE  V 


SHORTHAND  AND  TYPEWRITING  SPEEDS  NECESSARY 
TO  GET  ALONG  ON  THE  JOB 


Shorthand  dictation 
speed  necessary  to 
satisfactorily  get 
along  on  the  job 

Typewriting  speed 
necessary  to  sat- 
isfactorily get 
along  on  the  job 

Speed 

Number 

Speed 

Number 

Below  80 

w.p.m. 

3 

Below  40 

w.p.m. 

0 

80  to  100 

w.p.m. 

16 

40  to  60 

w.p.m. 

7 

Over  100 

w.p.m. 

3 

Over  60 

w.p.m. 

15 

. . . 
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seem  to  be  somewhat  higher  than  what  would  be  expected 
of  the  average  typist.  No  one  reported  that  they  could 
get  along  satisfactorily  typewriting  at  a rate  of  speed 
less  than  forty  words  per  minute  whereas  seven  said 
speeds  of  from  forty  to  sixty  were  necessary  and  fifteen 
required  speeds  of  sixty  or  over.  The  majority  of  this 
sixty  or  over  group  was  nearer  to  sixty.  This  seems 
quite  high  and  may  be  partially  due  to  misjudgement  on 
the  part  of  the  graduates  reporting. 

In  surveying  the  present  positions  of  the  graduates 
it  was  found  that  eight  were  in  secretarial  positions  and 
six  were  in  positions  as  clerk-typists.  Three  were 
employed  as  bookkeepers  and  one  as  a stenographer-book- 
keeper  while  five  had  left  business  positions  to  marry. 
One  graduate  was  working  as  a telephone  operator  and  two 
were  students. 

In  the  modern  office  a worker  should  be  something 
more  than  just  a machine  turning  out  a day’s  work.  A 
broader  background  of  knowledge  and  understanding  in- 
creases the  potential  abilities  of  all.  It  is  true  that 
experience  is  an  outstanding  factor  in  any  situation  but 
with  the  proper  background  such  experience  becomes  richer 
and  far  more  valuable.  Cultural  training  may  assist 
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greatly  in  broadening  one’s  outlook,  and  make  one  a more 
understanding  individual.  When  this  question  of  cultural 
training  was  asked  the  graduates,  fourteen,  or  approximately 
52  per  cent,  felt  that  it  would  have  been  extremely  valuable 
to  them.  They  felt  that  in  the  type  of  position  they  were 
striving  to  attain  they  would  need  such  training.  "It 
would  surely  make  me  a better  conversationalist;"  "In  the 
higher  type  secretarial  position  it  would  be  invaluable;" 

"I  am  sure  it  would  better  my  opportunities  for  promotion." 
These  are  several  of  the  comments  that  were  made  in  refer- 
ence to  this  question. 
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CHAPTER  V 


SUMMARY  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


SUMMARY 

It  has  been  the  desire  throughout  to  determine 
whether  the  business  department  of  the  high  school  is 
functioning  in  such  a manner  as  to  prepare  the  students 
to  meet  the  present  day  demands  of  business.  When 
reviewing  the  responses  and  finding  that  only  one  grad- 
uate over  the  period  covered  is  presently  unemployed, 
it  would  seem  that  this  department  is  functioning 
satisfactorily  in  its  task;  to  train  students  vocationally 
to  take  their  places  in  an  economic  society. 

The  primary  motive,  however,  was  to  discover  the 
strength  and  weaknesses  of  the  department;  to  determine 
whether  present  courses  of  study  are  satisfactory  or 
whether  revisions  should  be  made  within  the  courses. 

The  yardstick  to  be  used  in  evaluating  the  program 
is  the  practical  value  derived  from  the  courses  by  the 
students.  Approximately  96.3  per  cent  of  those  taking 
typewriting  have  found  it  useful  and  81.5  per  cent  of 
those  taking  shorthand  found  it  of  use  while  70.5  per  cent 
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found  Business  English  of  practical  value.  Then  figures 
show  that  these  subjects  have  practical  economic  value 
to  the  student. 

An  analysis  of  the  positions  of  the  graduates  showed 
three  major  divisions,  secretarial  work,  clerk  typist, 
and  bookkeeper.  Those  in  bookkeeping,  however,  were 
fewer  in  number  than  the  other  two. 

Twenty-two  per  cent  of  the  graduates  felt  that  they 
needed  additional  training  beyond  high  school. 

One  hundred  per  cent  of  those  answering  felt  that 
a course  in  personality  development  and  office  "attitudes" 
would  have  been  of  immeasurable  value. 

It  was  indicated  that  the  high  school  business 
training  had  been  of  both  vocational  and  non-vocational 
value  to  many  graduates. 

It  was  evident  that  from  the  standpoint  of  value 
in  a business  office  the  study  of  Spanish  was  impractical. 

Many  graduates  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
high  school  curriculum,  even  though  it  seemed  adequate, 
was  not  training  students  to  the  best  vocational  standards 
possible. 

Approximately  41  per  cent  of  the  graduates  felt  that 
they  did  not  have  enough  of  the  type  of  courses  that 
would  give  them  a better  insight  and  understanding  of  the 
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functions  of  business. 

A large  majority  of  the  graduates  expressed  a 
very  pressing  need  for  the  study  of  office  machines. 
This  would  seem  to  warrant  the  inclusion  of  such  train- 
ing if  only  to  give  students  at  least  an  acquaintance 
with  such  equipment. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  following  recommendations  might  be  made  for 
the  improvement  of  the  present  business  instruction  in 
this  particular  high  school. 

That  the  subject  matter  of  the  business  course  be 
organized  with  the  view  of  making  it  more  practical  rather 
than  theoretical. 

That  a course  for  personality  and  office  manners 
and  attitudes  be  set  up  or  integrated  with  some  existing 
course. 

That  Spanish  be  dropped  from  the  status  of  a re- 
quired subject  in  the  business  curriculum  to  that  of  an 
elective. 

That,  if  in  any  way  possible,  a work  experience 
program  be  initiated  for  seniors  to  bridge  the  gap 
between  school  work  and  actual  practice  and  thus  make 
the  training  more  practical. 
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That  a program  of  pupil  guidance  be  set  up  within 
the  business  department. 

That  a course  or  courses  be  organized  to  include 
such  as  economics,  business  organization,  salesmanship, 
and  merchandising  to  afford  students  a broader  business 
background. 

That  some  definite  system  of  follow-up  be  initiated 
for  a period  of  three  to  five  years.  This  would  enable 
the  school  to  keep  in  closer  touch  with  the  demands  of 
business  and  adjust  the  preparation  accordingly. 
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APPENDIX  A 


Box  83 

Essex,  Mass. 


Dear  Graduate: 

Will  you  please  complete  the  attached  questionnaire 
and  return  it  to  me  as  soon  as  possible? 

This  survey  of  high  school  graduates  is  being  made 
in  partial  fulfillment  of  my  requirements  for  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Education.  It  is  designed  to  ascertain  the 
effectiveness  and  value  of  the  high  school  program  that 
you  studied. 

I realize  that  at  present  many  of  you  are  not  em- 
ployed in  business  or  secretarial  positions.  If  this  is 
the  case,  please  base  your  answers  to  the  questions  on 
the  positions  you  have  held  since  graduation.  Even 
though  you  did  not  use  your  high  school  training  I would 
appreciate  it  if  you  would  fill  out  the  questionnaire  as 
completely  as  possible. 

Your  very  frank  opinion  is  desired  when  answering 
these  questions.  It  is  not  necessary  that  your  name 
appear  on  this  questionnaire. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  kind  cooperation. 

Respectfully  yours, 


William  H.  Sands 
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